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Christmas Greetings 


Although the world may find itself unable to avoid becoming em- 
broiled in more and more problems, we at The Training School find 
ourselves looking forward with renewed expectation and hope at this 
Christmas time in 1951. This haven of peace and quiet and, at the same 
time, center of progressive study remains true to its traditional ideals 
of “Happiness First.” 


Our boys and girls and our staff look upon their living together 
as a happy adventure and a reminder to the rest of the world that there 


are such things as peace and joy. 


So at the Christmas Season of the year, we once again call to all 


our friends with voices loud and clear— 
“ A Merry Christmas To You All!” 


—WALTER Jacos 
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HOLIDAY DIARY 
1951 


November 22 


The Holiday Season at The Training School opened on Thanks. 
giving Day. A Morning Assembly, held at ten o’clock in Garrison Hall, 
fulfilled two missions—the first half of the program was in remem- 
brance of the Pilgrims, the good, brave people who made Thanksgiving 
Day possible. Also at this time appreciation for our many blessings 
was expressed in the words of the hymns which were sung and the 
prayers which were said. The spirit of true thankfulness was very much 
in evidence at this service. The second half was devoted to the pleasures 
of the children; a delightful forty-five minute program of music, games 
and surprises was enjoyed with “God Bless America” the concluding 
number. 


A delicious turkey dinner, with all of the “fixings” which go to 
make up an old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner, was enjoyed by every 
one in The Training School. 


November 23 


The Children’s Christmas Store, held the day after Thanksgiving 
in the School Building, has become one of the outstanding events of 
the Holiday Season. For this occasion, the work of the school children 
is attractively displayed in the class rooms, and just as grown-ups go 
to their favorite stores to do their Christmas shopping, so the children 
are privileged to visit the School Building and go freely about the vari- 
ous class rooms doing their Christmas shopping. Music is played, 
carols are sung, with the shoppers taking part as they pass through 
the music room. Treats are furnished and when the shopping hours are 
concluded at noon on Saturday, the children are very happy in their 
possessions of well selected gifts for their loved ones. 
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November 24 


Five hundred Christmas cards, made in the Print Shop of the 
Educational Department, were completed and issued for distribution. 
Credit is due Albert for the linoleum block carving, color work and 
typography and to Frank, Clyde and Clarence for their assistance with 
the press work. 


November 27 


Mr. Renne and his farm boys spent the day visiting with good 
neighbors of The Training School, making arrangements for greens 
to be used in the making of Christmas decorations, roping, wreaths, 
etc. (The Training School grows its own Christmas trees.) 


November 28 


A special entertainment, which included numbers contributed by 
friends from Vineland, was much enjoyed. 


November 30 


Our second invoice of 500 Christmas cards was completed and 
made ready for mailing. 


December 3 


The first evening rehearsal of the children’s Christmas play was 


held. 


December 5 


Moving pictures, a gift of the “Guy Junior Fund” was shown in 
the afternoon for the school children and some of the older children, 
and in the evening for everyone not included in the afternoon audience. 
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December 5 


An Employees Meeting was held in Garrison Hall at eight o’clock, 


December 10 


The Christmas rooms in the cottages and in the Scout meeting 
room opened and packages began arriving in every mail. 


December 12 
Board Meeting Day. 


December 14 


Boys working on the Christmas decorations. 


December 17 


Executive Meeting held to consider final arrangements for Christ- 
mas. 


December 20 


Lighting of the out-of-doors Christmas trees. 


December 21 


Roping, wreaths and trees distributed to the cottages. 


December 22 


Garrison Hall decorated and tree trimmed. 
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December 23 


Christmas Sunday was observed with the children taking an active 
part in this service and with the band selections especially appropriate 
and beautiful. 


December 24 


Reception to Santa claus. This is one of the most delightful events 
of the Christmas season as little children love dear old Santa Claus. 
The Training School children look forward to this night, to the shaking 
hands with Santa and to the gifts which he brings them with trust and 
joy almost unbelievable. 


December 25 


On Christmas morning everyone was awakened with beautiful 
music as Mr. Kelly and his boys went from cottage to cottage playing 
beautiful carols. By nine o’clock gifts were in the hands of owners and 
what a happy day was then spent as the children enjoyed and exhibited 
their new and dear possessions. Dinner at twelve o’clock was another 
wonderful event of the day, and bed-time was likewise for happy, tired 
children. 


December 26 


Dress rehearsal for the play. 


December 28 


The Children’s Christmas Play, “Little Red Riding Hood,” was 
given for The Training School children and family. 


—Mrkrs. Atice Morrison Nasx 
Director of Education 
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HELPING TEACHERS RECOGNIZE 
SOME MENTALLY RETARDED TYPES 





WALTER JACOB, Ph.D. The Training Scho 

For years we have had them with us, these retarded boys and girls, 
for so many years that it takes little to realize the historic background 
of their problem. We can go back to the Spartans who left their unfit 
to die on the hillsides. (Sometimes we wonder whether, in their zest 
for physical prowess, these sturdy forebearers of ours thought of their 
mentally rearded as unfit as long as they were physically well. 
developed.) We can read of their being burned at the stake and in some 
places deified as being possessed by the gods. You and I know them 
in every classroom in the nation. 


Someone always is more retarded than the rest of the group. Even 
the teacher of superior children looks almost askance at the normal 
child in the class who cannot keep the pace with his carefully selected 
super-intellectual classmates. We all are retarded in many things. Per- 
haps with you it may be in singing or in mathematics, or in sports, or 
in talking before a group. 


Of course, the group we think about is the one whose members 
fall low in IQ, below some set figure, say 90 or 70. They really are 
the misfits in our classes, are they not? Yet in an institution such as 
The Training School, many of these look so educable, so trainable, that 
they hardly seem retarded. Suffice it to say, the matter of mental re- 
tardation is at best a relative matter. 


Unfortunately in this western civilization of ours in which the 
mental is so prized, these children face real competition. In our highly 
organized society, where the family finds it easy to pass its problems 
to a hundred waiting agencies, that same family early looks for help 
from the school. 


Formerly educators in public schools worried over the problem 
of whether these boys and girls should be segregated in special classes 
or schools or left to form a grovp in normal classes. Now they are 





*From a talk given before the Department of Teachers of Slow Learners, NJEA, 
November 10, 1951, in Atlantic City 
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beginning to dip even deeper into the lower levels and are forming day 
classes of types which up to now have been considered as in need of 
full 24-hour resident training in a properly equipped institution. This 
movement is growing over the country with almost no appreciation of a 
major issue in the problem which must be clarified before we can 
judge the potential efficacy of the movement. Satisfying parents must 
remain secondary to doing the best for their children. 


We speak, of course, of the differentiation of those mentally re- 
tarded children whose condition is the result of inheritance from those 
whose condition stems from non-inherited causes. We contend that the 
present problem is not the administrative one of day classes or 24-hour 
residence. Today’s problem is the understanding and education of the 
retarded child of non-inherited causation, especially since they are so 
frequently the children of normal and superior parents. Even in 
special classes good teachers find their methods successful with part of 
their group while others seem to be unaffected by the best of methods. 
We wish to suggest that the latter part of their group might be those 
whose condition has non-inherited backgrounds. 


The retarded child by inheritance has given us our typical picture 
of the mental retardate. We expect his parents to be moronic. If we 
have thought of it at all, we have been bothered at times because patho- 


logically brains of this type so often look no different from those of 
normals. Psychologically, his talents seem to have developed evenly 
as in normals. If we locate a mental age of eight years, for instance, 
(perhaps the life age is 14), we find most of his abilities near an eight- 
year level. The line on the graph seems to ripple across the page close 
to that eight-year base. 


Educationally, therefore, we first simplified our vocabulary and 
then depressed our subject matter until our teaching methods became 
effective. Ability for training in performance fields was quite good, 
whether in physical fields or in simple mass-production occupations. 
These children are quite superior to other mental defectives in oper- 
ations concerning neuro-muscular coordination, such as those found 
in rail-walking tests, i.e., balance and body coordination. They are 
also more able to copy designs from memory and more successful in 
operations concerning form and shape perception. Today an announce- 
ment by the United States Labor Department of 62. million people 
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over the nation almost insures occupation for a large number of these 
children. Therefore, we conclude that our society can absorb many of 
these in its processes. 


Let us assume that educationally the problem of the retarded child 
by inheritance is being met with considerable success and turn our 
attention to the “non-inherited” child, who has impressed himself on our 
thinking during the past decade. We recognize him mainly from the 
symptoms he displays. 

Outstanding among items common with this type is their normal 
or superior parents. The difficulties occuring from the beginning of 
pregnancy through the first few years of life which cause the 
types referred to must strike the moron parents also, but to anyone 
who has seen many of these children, those of moron parentage do not 
appear too frequently. Neither, for that matter, do these children, par- 
ticularly those assumed to be brain-injured, tend usually to be of high 
moron or borderline level. Such damages to the brain are all too often 
quite serious, lowering the child’s mental level to that of low moron 
or below. Perhaps in time it may be shown that our lowest mental 
levels, the imbecile and idiot, may well contain a heavy majority of 
children whose parents are normal or superior. This would upset old 
ideas that these represented decadent off-spring of mentally defective 
parents. 

In a preliminary study made at The Training School of various 
external factors relating to these children, it was suggested that the 
higher the educational status of the parents, the greater seems to be the 
chance of the mentally defective child being non-inherited (non-familial, 
exogenous). This would be logical since moron parents would hardly 
obtain higher education. 


It was also noted that the greater the frequency of mental deficien- 
cy in the family history, the greater the probability of the deficiency 
being inherited (familial, endogenous). We would tend to expect this 
logically also. 

Where those parents have higher occupational levels, the proba- 
bility is that mental deficiency in their children is non-inherited. This 
seems to follow the higher educational status of these parents. 

If a possible cause can be found during the period extending 
from the onset of pregnancy through the first two years of life, the 
likelihood is that the defect is non-inherited. 
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Pathologically, we expect to see some kind of brain lesion, swell- 
ing, atrophy, or similar defect in the “non-inherited” child. The mon- 
goloid, cretin, or hydrocephalic are more obvious in themselves, but 
unfortunately the chief tools of the neurologist, the pneumo- and 
electro-encephalographs, are still in crude state, so that many of the 
so-called “brain-damaged” children do not exhibit obvious defects on 
encephalographs. Then, also, when defects are found, there is no pre- 
scription or therapy available in most cases to help. It is with this 
“brain-edamaged” type we are most concerned in this paper and most 
anxious to describe some of the symptoms by which he may be located, 
if only subjectively. 

Psychologically, a graph of his abilities on a base line of his 
mental age typically deviates from that of the normal and “inherited” 
mental retardate. We see wide swings of ability, some reaching almost 
to normal while others fall so low, perhaps to a two or three-year level, 
as to be pitifully beyond much chance of development. This “stock 
market” graph shows the inadequacy of attempting to judge this type 
by mental age. 


We have labored long to discourage the use of intelligence quo- 
tient as the sole deciding feature to distinguish mental deficiency. Many, 
therefore, turned to the mental age as more reliable. Yet with the 
“brain-damaged” child, the mental age becomes a statistical average 
of wide variations in ability which gives little help to the educator. 

The educator needs, therefore, a complete resume of the residues 
of the presumed brain-damage. On this he must base his methodology 
of attack. 


In cases where the damage affects the motor and speech areas, 
known to us now as cerebral palsy, the physical symptoms are so ob- 
vious as to becloud often the recognition of whether the “thinking 
areas” of the brain have been affected. In cases where motor and speech 
damages are hardly apparent or actually absent altogether, these resi- 
dues often may be an easy verbalism and a tremendous memory which 
we may describe as isolated. On the lower levels mentioned above we 
may find the powers of integrating thoughts, of coordinating action, of 
use of that wonderful memory to solve new problems. Yet these we 
think of as the very bases for social adequacy. 


We have all looked at a pattern of black and white cubes printed 
on a piece of paper and have watched the change of position of these 
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cubes as we continue to stare at it. This ability to cause one part of q 
picture or vision to stand out from the remainder, sometimes at our own 
will, seems to be lacking in certain types of “non-inherited” retarded 
children. Does this mean that the child is unable to see the white chalk 
impression of c-a-t stand out from the blackboard? Is that why he 
does not read or spell the word properly when directed? 


When we study a relief map in geography, the green seems to 
stand out during the time we speak of lowlands, but as soon as 
mountains are mentioned, the brown assumes a position in bold relief, 
If this did not occur, would we be able to follow the teacher’s explan. 
ation and to answer questions correctly? 


When unrelated items or arithmetic tables or long poems can be 
memorized with comparative ease, do we, therefore, assume that all else 
can be learned as easily and do we then make demands of this child 
entirely out of the range of his residue abilities? 


Obviously, when motor coordination is so frequently a concomit- 
ant in this condition, physical performance is poor, and the possibilities 
of vocational training are poor. Here we reach the areas of conceptual. 
ization. Little is known of the growth of powers of conceptualization 
except that it seems to grow like everything else in sudden spurts. 

When a normal or an “inherited” mentally retarded child meets 
a task of several steps, they seem to gain the concept of the total job 
to be done. There may be six steps to setting a table, but when the 
“inherited” retarded child is finished, one can see that a reasonably 
satisfactory result obtains, regardless of its possible poor quality. She 
seems to get the whole idea. It becomes evident that the 
“brain-damaged” child sees each of the six steps as separate entities 
with no particular connection between them. It is almost as though she 
saw the individual pickets but could not visualize the fence. 

Therefore, each step must be taught separately before any can be 
put together. This upsets our own concepts of teaching these children 
as much as any single factor. It makes occupational training difficult 
and subsequent success in society problematical regardless of the 
height of the mental age. 

Our present problem is one of objective differential diagnosis 
between the “inherited and non-inherited” types. Undoubtedly there 
are many sub-types in the “non-inherited” group of which we are not 
even conscious today, but which with competent objective diagnosis will 
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he able to be helped more readily. Until this objective differential 
diagnosis is obtained, work with these types can hardly be termed scien- 
tific. The Training School for the past two years has wrestled with the 
problem, anxious to proceed with many research projects but fearful 
of doing so before a scientific basis of differentiation is established. 

The educator cannot wait for this. He wants it eagerly, but the 
children are with him today. Their lives are running out as each hour 
passes, and he must take what action he can. 

It is for this reason that we attempted to delineate above some of 
the symptomatic clues on which at present a subjective judgment of type 
might be made. Until more information is available, this will have to 
do. 

But educators can do something more about this. They have the 
children. Good teachers grow to know their students. They know how 
some of them learn best. Through trial and error their understanding 
of these types is greater than most other professionals realize. It is 
not the first time that clues for scientific orientation came from those 
working in more general, less objective fields. 

Each teacher can take as his or her private duty and privilege the 
task of experimenting with methods of teaching these types to find out 
how any child learns better. From reports of successes, specialized 
centers of study like The Training School can gain tremendous help. 
In fact, The Training School with its long history of attack on the 
causes and education of mentally retarded children would be indebted 
for any such reports as they may receive from teachers and would be 
happy to act as clearinghouse in the matter. Scientific centers and 
classroom teachers must work together. There is too much at stake, too 
many children involved, too many too close to our own families. Will 
the classroom teacher rise to this opportunity? We at The Training 
School are ready to help in any way. 


EDUCATORS COME TO VINELAND 
ON FIRST TRIP TO AMERICA 





The Training School at Vineland was one of the first places visited 
by two young educators—one from Japan, the other from Austria— 
on their first trip to America this fall. Coming from nations half a 
world apart, they had both known about Vineland for years. 
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“The tests developed at The Training School in Vineland are used 
in our schools,” said Kenji Kimura, psychologist and lecturer at Hok. 
kaido University, “and the article by Mrs. Pearl Buck has been widely 
read in the Japanese language.” , 


Mr. Kimura is one of six Japanese educators who came to America 
in October for a three-months study visit sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education. He was keenly interested in the city of Vineland itself with 
its wide streets, broad sidewalks, and trees. “It is a beautiful city,” he 
said. “So clean!” 


American automobiles with the radios, heaters, and gadgets that 
squirt water on the windshields were another source of interest to him, 
“In Japan,” he said, “most of us ride bicycles when we can get them. 
But here, it seems, nearly everybody has an automobile.” 


Mr. Kimura speaks English, is a Christian by faith, and a gradu- 
ate of Hosei University where he majored in psychology and English. 
As assistant professor and lecturer at Hokkaido University, Sapporo, 
Japan, he deals with the education of deaf, mute, and mentally retarded 
children. 


Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School, and his staff 
arranged a full-time schedule for Mr. Kimura prior to his arrival in- 
cluding observation of school training procedures, recreation activities, 
the home life of the children enrolled here, visits to the Menantico 
Farm Colony, and conferences with the educational and psychological 
research staffs. 


Dr. Edeltrud Baar of Vienna, Austria, had waited years to get 
to America. A graduate of the University of Vienna where she received 
her doctor’s degree in child psychology, she is on the staff of a special 
nursery school for handicapped children in Vienna. Her big chance 
came in the form of a U. S. Government-sponsored visit, similar to 
Mr. Kimura’s. 


“Tmagine,” she said, “in all this big country one of the places I 
knew about best was Vineland. I had read the Kallikak Family research 
which was done at The Training School. We constantly use the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale and the Porteus Maze Tests in our schools. 
You don’t know what it means to me to meet your excellent staff here 
and know that I have new friends to whom I can turn for counsel and 
guidance.” 
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Besides the 100 handicapped children who are enrolled in her 
special nursery school, Dr. Baar serves as psychologist and training 
adviser to the other 8,000 children of pre-school age in Vienna. “I 
never seem to have enough hours, enough hands,” she said, “but it’s 
amazing what can be done to train and educate handicapped children 
even at the ages of one, two, and three years. I’ve already spent twelve 
years in this work and I keep telling everybody everywhere: Start 
early!” 

At The Training School, Dr. Baar found she had a number of 
friends in common with Dr. Karl F. Heiser, coordinator of research 
here, who served from 1945 to 1947 as Chief of the Public Welfare 
Branch, U. S. Section of the Allied Commission to Austria. 


—J. M. MacDonaLp 
Public Relations Office 


RECENT VISITORS TO 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL 





More than 100 members and guests of the South Jersey Social 
Workers Club met at The Training School for their 3rd Annual 
Conference on the afternoon and evening of October 22. “Civil De- 
fense in New Jersey” was the program topic for the conference 
which included a panel discussion, movies, speakers, and dinner in 
Maxham Hall at 6:30. 


More than 30 students from Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia, who are taking general psychology courses as part of 
their engineering, home economics, and business training, visited 
The Training School on November 16. Divided into two groups, 
they visited the school, the research laboratory, and a number of the 
cottages. Dr. Herman Arbitman of the psychology staff spoke briefly 
on the work of the school and the research projects now underway 
here. 

Dr. C. H. deC. Murray, from the staff of the School for Physi- 
cally Handicapped Boys at Kimberley, South Africa, accompanied by 
Dr. L. Hurst of the Alexandra Institution at Cape Town, South Africa, 
visited The Training School here on December 5-6. 
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FACIAL DEVELOPMENT IN MONGOLISM* 


Associate in Research 


S. D. GOSMAN, D. D.S. Vineland Training School 

The human face has infinite variability that enables us to dis. 
tinguish one individual from another. However, in visits to The 
Training School at Vineland, I was struck with the facial similarity 
of a particular group, that of Mongolism. This observation has been 
recognized to the extent that the actual diagnosis of Mongolism is 
made, in part, on the facial characteristics. This similarity transcends 
racial and family boundaries, although some family characteristics 
are still present in the individual. These clinical observations of 
similarity prompted this present study. 

Mongolism is a category of mental deficiency, but still a syndrome 
in itself. The mental classification of this group of 22 Mongoloids 
was 21 imbecile and 1 idiot. The following physical characteristics 
are usually associated with the diagnosis, but not all are necessarily 
present in individual cases: almond-shaped eyes; epicanthus, a skin 
fold at the medial corner of the eyelid;puffy eyelids; strabismus, or 
crossing of the eyes; anomalies of ear shape; depressed nasal bridge; 
comparatively thick and broad tongue; fissured tongue; short fingers 
which are slightly cone shaped; low pitch, raucous voice. 

Concerning the etiology, Benda! claimed Mongolism is a con- 
genital hypopituitarism. He further stated that it is a polyglandular 
deficiency in which all glands that depend in their function upon 
the trophic hormones of the pituitary are at fault. The pituitary is 
damaged in fetal life, and the Mongoloid is born with a pituitary 
deficiency which he is never able to overcome. 

The methods of study included anthropometric measurements, 
photographs, casts of the teeth, and clinical observations. The anthro- 
pometric method using direct measurements has been described in a 
previous paper?. The instruments used are the sliding calipers, the 
spreading calipers, and the Todd head spanner. The measurements 
are taken in three dimensions, height, width, and depth. The depth 
measurements are taken by the Todd head spanner, which measures 
the distance from the transmeatal or bi-auricular axis to any given 





*Read before the Northeastern Society of Orthodontists, New York, N. Y., March 5, 
1951 and published with complete data in the American Journal of Orthodontics for May. 
1951. Copies of the article may be obtained by addressing The Training School. 
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external point in the midsagittal plane. These measurements were 
compared to Hellman’s standards published in 1932%. For his studies, 
Hellman divided the groups into stages of dental development. The 
comparison in this paper is made according to chronological age that 
is nearest Hellman’s dental age. 

In the group of 22 Mongoloids, there were 15 males, and 7 fe- 
males. Grouping them according to chronological age comparable 
to Hellman’s stages, we find, among males, 1 in Stage III B, 4 in Stage 
IVA, 10 in Stage VA. The female group divided into 1 in Stage 
IIIB, 2 in Stage IV B, and 4 in Stage VA. Statistically speaking, 
the larger the sample, the more significant the comparison; thus we 
shall analyze the larger groups. The average age of the 10 males 
in Stage V was 24.8 years, and the average of Hellman’s normal for 
Staze VA is 20.8 years. 

The cranial and facial measurements of this group of 10 Mon- 
goloids were averaged, and this average was compared to Hellman’s 
Stage VA, male. The comparison reveals that a general under- 
development of a rather severe nature exists, more in some dimensions 
than in others. Head length shows the greatest deficiency, particu- 
larly so in the occipital region. Auricular height is rather close to 
the minus standard deviation. The depth of the upper face is moder- 
ately undersized. Total face height is considerably smaller than 
normal. The auriculo-menton dimension falls within the standard 
deviation limits, though the length of the body of the mandible is 
smaller than normal. The position of menton appears to be forward 
because of the forward inclination of the mandible. Ramus height 
is comparatively not underdeveloped. Besides the cranium and face 
being undersized, the facial pattern is different from the normal. In 
the normal, the plane from nasion to prosthion drops from the cra- 
nium at about a 90 degree angle. to the Frankfort horizontal; from 
there the plane to menton is backward. In this Mongoloid group, 
the upper facial plane drops forward, and the lower plane keeps 
going forward, producing a comparative mandibular prognathism. In 
this group of 10 Mongoloids, 8 had definite Class III malocclusions, 
(mandibular teeth occluding anteriorly to the maxillary teeth). The 
comparison as to widths shows that the underdevelopment is not as 
marked as in the profile, but still under the minus standard deviation. 
The measurements used were head width, bizygomatic width, bicondy- 
lar width and bigonial width. 
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In the female group, only four were found to be compared to 
the normal Stage V A; average age of the Mongoloids, 23.2 years, 
Hellman’s normal group, 22.4 years. In the comparison of the pro. 
file measurements, we find the same anteroposterior underdevelopment 
with one important exception. The following are similar to the male 
group: decreased head length, decreased total face height, short body 
of the mandible, rather normal ramus height. The exception is the 
auriculo-prosthion measurement, which falls within the lower limits 
of the normal. Also, the lower facial plane, prosthion to menton, 
drops backward. In this group, only one Class III type of malocelu- 
sion was found. 

In comparing head widths, this female group shows slightly more 
underdevelopment than did the males. However, bigonial width is 
very close to minus standard deviation. 

Of the entire list of measurements, the single measurement that 
shows greatest underdevelopment is head length. The underdevelop. 
ment is so consistent and severe that it might be a pathognomonic 
feature. Comparing the Mongoloids to the normal in units of standard 
deviations, we find that the Mongoloids’ head lengths vary from minus 
1.9 standard deviations to minus 9.5 standard deviations, with an 
average of minus 4.6. There seems to be correlation between the 
severity of the Mongolism and the amount of underdevelopment of 
head length. 

To indicate changes with age. the constructed profiles of the entire 
male group arranged in stages was compared to the profiles con- 
structed from Hellman’s figures for normal Stages III B, IV A, and 
VA, male. The entire Mongoloid group shows the anteroposterior 
compression. In the Mongoloids, the IV A group shows little absolute 
difference from the VA group, the only significant difference being 
in the increase in the ramus height and the forward position of the 
infradentale. The impression is of a progressive mandibular progna- 
thism, with a halt of growth in other dimensions. 

This progressive mandibular prognathism has been noted by 
Benda!, and he has this to say of it: “The outline of the mandible 
is sometimes confused in later life through protrusion, and progna- 
thism occurs owing to muscle traction of the masticatory apparatus.” 
To be more specific as to the cause of this prognathism, we must keep 
in mind the situation, in Mongolism, of a comparatively large tongue 
in a small oral cavity. To investigate this further, the photographs 
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and casts were studied. The photographic technique, incidentally, 
included a synchronized electronic flash patterned after the arrange. 
ment as described by Bedell‘. Though these patients are difficult to 
pose, the extreme short duration of the flash “stops” possible motion, 

Of the fifteen male cases, 14 showed definite evidence of a tongue. 
thrusting habit. Nine of this group had definite Class III type mal. 
occlusions, most of them combined with an anterior open-bite. Of the 
9 cases of Class III, 8 were in the older group. Twelve of the 15 had 
unilateral or bilateral posterior cross-bite. The cases that evidenced 
the tongue habit and did not have the Class III malocclusion did 
possess posterior cross-bite. The directional force of the comparative 
macroglossia is both lateral and forward. The older the patients are, 
and consequently the older the habit, the more severe is the effect. 

Of the 7 female cases, 4 evidenced a tongue habit, and 5 had 
posterior cross-bites. There was one case of Class III, and one case 
of posterior cross-bite with an edge-to-edge bite anteriorly. Two cases 
had a posterior cross-bite with an anterior open-bite. The comparative 
macroglossia was not as severe in the female as it was in the male. 

In practically every case of Mongolism manifesting a Class III 
malocclusion, or an anterior open-bite, or a posterior cross-bite, there 
is some evidence of a tongue habit. The continued pressure of the 
comparatively oversized tongue in a comparatively undersized oral 
cavity produces expansion of the mandibular arch both in a lateral 
and forward direction. Furthermore, when the tongue is held between 
the maxillary and mandibular teeth, it acts as a mechanism which 
permits the entire mandible to slide forward. This expansion and 
sliding increases with age. Any attempt of orthodontic treatment in 
Mongolism would have these factors to overcome. A possible sug- 
gestion that comes to mind would be a surgical reduction in the size 
of the tongue. In fact, prevention of this mandibular prognathism 
might be accomplished by early surgery on the tongue. 


“CONCLUSIONS” 


1. Mongolism, a form of mental deficiency that is probably due 
to a fetal hypopituitarism, produces cranial and facial underdevelop- 
ment more severe in the anteroposterior direction than in width. 

2. Head length measurement is underdeveloped to the average 
degree of minus 4.6 standard deviations from the normal. 
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3. Facial changes in Mongolism after the age of 16 to 18 years 
are limited to changes in the mandible, that is, a progressive man- 
dibular prognathism. 

4. The cause of this prognathism is the tongue habit due to the 
comparatively large tongue in a small oral cavity. 

5. The prognosis of orthodontic treatment in cases of Mongolism 
would be poor, unless surgical reduction of tongue size was first ac- 
complished. 

6. Prevention of the mandibular prognathism might be possible 
by tongue surgery at the approximate age of 11 to 12 years. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the staff of The Training 
School for their excellent help and cooperation. 
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LITTLE BROTHER 


You'll never grow up, little brother; 
You’ll never know heart-ache and pain; 
You'll never know loss that is bitter, 
You'll never know greed or gain. 
Your life will be music and laughter, 
Your soul is in God’s tender care. 
Patience, you’ve taught us, and kindness 
And the strength-giving worth of a prayer. 
The lessons you’ve taught us, my brother, 
Could never be measured with gold; 
Gifts of wisdom and grace and courage, 
From a brother who will never grow old. 
—MaxineE Dennis VoyYErR 
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HARVEST HOME PROGRAMS ARE 
PRESENTED IN COLORFUL SETTINGS 





The traditional “Harvest Home Sunday” was held November 4 
at The Training School with many guests present for the program of 
music, recitations, displays, exhibits, and brief talks. Essentially a 
religious ceremony, the annual program is an expression of thank. 
fulness for the bounteous crops produced throughout the year. 


The Rev. J. Calvin Felton, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in Vineland, was the principal speaker. Dr. Walter Jacob, 
director of the school, and C. Emerson Nash, superintendent, also 
spoke briefly. The major portion of the program was presented by 
the children themselves under the direction of Mrs. Alice Morrison 
Nash, director of education, who plans the event each year. 


The stage at Garrison Hall was beautifully decorated with fruits, 
grains, and vegetables, arranged by the children under the direction 
of Henry E. Renne, farm supervisor. Colorful floral displays from 
the school greenhouse were provided by Edward Costa, who is in 
charge of the work there. 


At the Menantico Farm Colony, the Rev. Carlton N. Nelson of 
Bordentown N. J., was the principal speaker for the program on 
Sunday, October 28. In addition to the children’s part in the program, 
Dr. James S. Whitman, Jr., colony manager, Dr. Jacob, and Mr. Nash 
spoke briefly. The displays and exhibits at Menantico were arranged 
by Raymond K. and the farm boys under the general direction of 
Angelo Perri, farm supervisor. 


More than 75 parents, guests and staff members attended each of 
the services, aside from the children themselves. Each program began 
at 2:00 p. m.. 
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GIFT BASKETS BRING 
EXTRA THANKSGIVING TREAT 





On Thanksgiving Day the 75 boys at the Menantico Farm Colony 
of The Training School at Vineland enjoyed an extra-special treat 
beyond the traditional turkey dinner which was served in all the 
cottages. Each boy received a cellophane-covered gift basket of fruit, 
candy, and nuts prepared and delivered to the colony by members of 
the Church of God, 14 Mulberry St., Millville. The Reverend Mrs. A. 
Hanley is pastor of the church. 


In each basket were oranges, bananas, white grapes, apples, 
peanuts, candy, and cocoanut macaroons. “We wanted the boys to 
know that somebody on the outside was thinking about them on Thanks- 
giving Day”, said Mrs. Hanley. 


Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, gave the annual Thanks- 
giving message at the morning assembly attended by children of the 
school and staff members. He spoke on “The Meaning of Thanksgiving”. 


An hour-long program of music, games, and readings followed 
under the direction of Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, director of education. 
Mr. Nash, superintendent of the school, led the singing. In the after- 
noon the larger boys of the school divided into two teams and 
played a football game which ended in a 27-27 tie. During the evening, 
cottages were visited by parents and staff members to extend holiday 
greetings to the children. 
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A Very Happy 


New Year! 


...Lo One And All... 


from 


The Bulletin Staff 


We're looking forward to 1952...another 


great year for The Training School! 






































